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A Note on Book-Lending. 


‘To LEND or not to lend’ is the first question which 
the book-lover has to propound to himself, and for which 
he seeks vainly an answer. If he does not lend the 
book which another needs and cannot easily get else- 
where, he is a dog in the manger. If he does lend, and 
the precious tome never more returns—why, the fool 
and his book are soon parted. If he tries to get wisdom 
by consulting the records of the past, he soon gets 
confusion only. Some great men and many little men 
have lent their books freely and frequently. Most of 
the great book-lovers, those who adore books as books, 
have rigidly refused to part with any of the volumes 
from their treasure-houses, guarding them as jealously 
as the Turk his harem ; some have even gone to the 
extreme of letting no profane eye fall within the sacred 
depths of the bookcase. Carlyle was one of the great 
men of our scribbling century, and he was free with his 
books. When Dickens wanted to get up the facts for the 
framework of ‘ A Tale of Two Cities,’ he consulted Car- 
lyle as to the chief books he should read to master the 
feeling and the sayings and doings of the period. While 
he was expecting an answer, a cart drove up before his 
house, full of books about the French Revolution ; and 
Carlyle had sent it. Instead of giving Dickens what 
he asked—the names of the books—he lent him the 
books themselves. To go farther back into history, 
there was once a German, who was so fond of books 
that he had his book-plate designed by no less an artist 
than Albert Diirer ; yet he also loved his fellowman, for 
this very book-plate bore the motto ‘ Sibi et Amicis’— 
for himself and his friends. And the great Grolier him- 
self, whose taste in binding has caused his books to be 
sought for diligently, and treasured up, marked their 
sides with the kindred motto, ‘Io. Grolerii et ami- 
corum,’ denoting that they were the property of Gro- 
lier and of his friends. No man, it may be noted, has 
yet arisen wise enough to love books for their own sake 
and yet liberal enough to declare them at the service of 
his enemies as well as of his friends The nearest 
approach to this is to be seen on the book-plate of one 
Christian Charles de Savigny, who thereon sets forth 
that his books are not for himself but for others—‘ non 
mihi sed aliis.’ And in his delightful little book about 
the library, Mr. Andrew Lang aptly translates the 
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declaration of Panurge, that ‘it would prove much 
more easy in nature to have fish entertained in the air, 
and bullocks fed in the bottom of the ocean, than to 
support or tolerate a rascally rabble of people that will 
not lend.’ Perhaps it is not difficult to detect behind 
Panurge, the broad face of Rabelais himself, an om- 
nivorous reader, declaiming against this sin. 

But the records of history are like the law reports : if 
you search diligently you can generally find a case on 
theotherside. On this subject there is no need of seek- 
ing long. The man who dislikes, and absolutely refuses 
to lend his books has never hidden his light under a 
bushel ; indeed, he has been wont to noise his vice 
abroad. It was the learned Scaliger, who quoted Script- 
ure as glibly as that other scholarly gentleman, 
Mephistopheles, and adorned his book-plate with a text 
from the Vulgate, ‘Ite ad vendentes’—‘Go rather 
to them that sell and buy for yourselves’ (Matthew 
25:9). And another and like-minded book-owner 
searched the Scriptures also and marked his books with 
the text, ‘The ungodly borroweth and payeth not 
again,’ (Psalms 37:21.) Pixéricourt, a chief purveyor 
of coarse melodrama to the minor theatres of Paris, and 
also a chief collector of fine books and bindings, posted 
over the door of his library a couplet written for him 
by another dramatist and book-lover, Charles Nodier. 

‘ Tel est le sort de tout livre prété ; 
Souvent il est perdu, toujours il est gfté.’ 
And Condorcet composed for himself a little sextain, 
not unlike the above. It is an address to his beloved 
books : 
‘ Chéres delices de mon Ame, 
Gardez-vous bien de me quitter 
Quoiqu’on vienne vous emprunter. 
Chacun de vous m’est une femme 
Qui peut se laisser voir sans blame 
Et ne se doit jamais préter.’ 

Now, the question comes up again, ‘ To lend or not 
to lend?’ We find ourselves much in the situation of 
the gentleman of color who was sitting under a highly- 
wrought sermon in which the preacher gave his hearers 
their choice between the straight and narrow path that 
leads to Destruction and the broad and crooked road that 
leads to certain Death. ‘En dat case, dis yer niggah 
take to de woods!’ was the colored gentleman’s most 
sensible observation. And this is very like the advice 
tendered to us by that original writer, M. Jules Janin, 
who; after weighing the question carefully, suggests as 
a middle course that we talk like Grolier and act like 
Pixéricourt. This however is scarcely honest. It is 
perhaps better to adopt frankly the course suggested 
by one of the English reviewers of Mr. Lang’s book, 
which was to appeal to the would-be-borrower’s com- 
mon sense, telling him that he can get any common 
book for himself, and that he cannot reasonably expect 
you to lend him an uncommon one. Here we come to 
a solution. We are justified surely in refusing to lend 
a unique volume, or a book in any way difficult to re- 
place. No man has really a right to ask us to lend 
that copy of Foote’s plays with the neat signature of 
Samuel Johnson on the title ; or that copy of the ‘ Thé- 
atre de M. Quinault,’ with the name of Mlle. Clairon, 
stamped in gold on its dark calf cover; or any missal 
of the thirteenth century by some monkish hand most 
delicately wrought— 

‘ Ah! a wondering brotherhood 
Doubtless round that artist stood, 
Strewing o’er his careful ways 
Little choruses of praise 
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In that growth of day by day, 

When to labor was to pray, 

Surely something vital passed 

To the patient page at last ; 

Something that one still perceives 

Vaguely present in the leaves ; 

Something from the worker lent, 

Something mute—but eloquent !’ 
The man who could lend that book to his fellow-man 
— without a sinister motive—is made of something more 
than mortal flesh-and-blood. So is the man who will 
part with an autograph of Hawthorne or Thackeray, a 
first edition of: Moliére, or the Bay Psalm-book. It is 
too much to ask. But the book of to-day—the book in 
print, the book of commerce, which can be had any- 
where for the asking, and C. O. D.—surely it were 
churlish to decline to lend this to a friend. Every 
man, however, is free to frame his own definition of a 
friend and of true friendship. In my own private dic- 
tionary a friend is one who lends me his books or who 
borrows mine. I keep my own ordinary books open to 
all. Any man may take one down from the shelves 
and—permission asked and granted-—-may take them 
home with him. There is no denying that now and 
again one of my books fails to come home to roost. But 
I prefer this to a selfish denial of the light of literature 
to some wayfaring friend. And after all, the number 
of books I lose is very, very small. The number of 
books injured is stillsmaller. And smallest of all is my 
grief at the loss. For I have considered the situation 
and deliberately made an allowance for bad debts, 
charging them off to profit and loss. So I sleep well 
with the easy conscience of a benefactor of humanity. 

Yet I have my rules. Even philanthropy may be 

systematic, indeed ought to be, else it leads to mis- 
anthropy. I never lend a book which I cannot replace. 
I never lend a book of reference which I may need 
myself while it is out. I never lend one volume of a 
set. I never lend without taking a receipt, signed by 
the borrower. I never lend a book that I cannot afford 
tolose. Ineverlend a book to a man whom I know to be 
untidy or careless or inconsiderate ; but I give a liberal 
construction to this regulation. And by means of these 
rules Iam enabled to reconcile my conscience to the 
individual ownership of books. ARTHUR PENN. 


Literature 
“Pearls of the Faith,’’* 

It was easy for persons not acquainted with the Indian 
epics to say of Mr. Edwin Arnold’s former poems that 
he had merely translated, and had performed his task 
conscienticusly ; and some said so, But his latest 
work is by no means open to such ill-founded accusa- 
tions. It is evidently what it professes to be—a volume 
composed chiefly from impressions, far from any library 
of reference, and aiming at a presentation of the Mo- 
hammedan faith as seen from an Indian Mussulman’s 
point of view ; replete with the author’s own original- 
ity, imagery, and expression, from beginning to end. . 

Those who have lived in the East can remember to 
have seen, frequently enough, devout Mussulmans re- 
peating and meditating upon the ninety-nine names of 
Allah, often assisting their memories with a triple 

' String of beads. These names Mr. Arnold has taken in 
their order, and for each one has found some bit of 
tradition, or commentary, or devout meditation, from 
which to create a little poem illustrating the thoughts 


* Pearls of the Faith, or Islam’s Rosary. By Edwin Arnold,C.S.I. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 
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which attach themselves to the various attributive names 
in the imagination of the faithful. That he should have 
chosen those traditions and ideas which distinctly be- 
long to the Mohammedans of the far East, rather than 
such as are to be found in the sacred literature of the 
Mussulmans of Asia Minor, is not surprising, seeing 
that all his sympathies are with India and the Indians. 
Moreover, the ‘ Pearls of the Faith’ constitute the third 
member of the author’s Oriental Trilogy, as he himself 
calls it—the whole of which is essentially Indian. But 
no one can fail to be astonished at the extraordinary 
variety and beauty of the poems, which seem to breathe 
the calmer and purer faith of a race which aspires to 
the victories of moral greatness rather than to the 
supremacy of the sword. Indeed, if there is a criticism 
to be made on this work of the poet of Eastern moral- 
ity, it is one which applies equally to ‘ The Light of 
Asia’ and to ‘The Song of Songs.’ He describes 
religions not as they are, but as they might be, if all 
men were better; and he conveys unconsciously the 
impression that this exquisite delicacy of moral sense, 
this broad and pervading yet tender and true love for 
our fellow-creatures, which his gentle pen has so often 
and so well delineated, are the actual motives and life- 
principles of millions of Eastern men to-day. The 
reality is indeed as far from the poet’s picture as the 
daily lives of Europeans are from Christianity. On the 
other hand, the ethical teaching inculcated approaches 
by so much the nearer to the ideal conceived by the 
prophets of whom he treats ; and whoshall say that Mr, 
Arnold’s poetical works are not in themselves a complete 
system of ethics? There is no human trait of goodness 
he has not rendered beautiful, from the devoted self- 
sacrifice of the Rajpoot’s wife, to the unhesitating char- 
ity of Aliin releasing the poor debtor, at the risk of 
starvation to himself. 

It would be eminently unfitting to criticise the 
scholarship of such a work as the present, which is pre- 
sented to the reading public at large and not to the 
learned. It should be sufficient to say that in its pages 
will be found a clear statement of what the pure faith 
of Mohammed’s followers should be, conveyed with 
great skill and the truest poetic feeling, in language 
that it would be hard to match. 


‘On Viol and Flute.’’* 

In bringing out this edition of Mr. Gosse’s ‘ Selected 
Poems’ the publishers have done a good thing, and done 
it well. The work of Mr. Gosse is always artistically 
finished and deserves a handsome setting. The choice 
of pieces seems to have been made by his literary friends 
in England, and we wish this thing could happen 
For, if there is any- 


shrewd old Horace, it is that poets are not the best 
judges of their own work. They know well enough 
what they mean to do in a given song, but to make sure 
that they have fully done this, they need to get into the 
shell of an enemy, or wait until the due seven years have 
made them over.——These ‘ Selections’ cover a wide 
enough variety of forms in metre and topics in thought, 
but the atmosphere of scholarship pervades them all ; 
the influence of classical studies and classical associa- 
tions has determined, in many instances, the choice of 
subject and treatment; but when the poet has given 
himself up to the modern school of dreamers in nature, 
like Wordsworth, -.or in foreign lands, like Arnold, he 


* On Viol and Flute, Selected Poems. By Edmund William Gosse. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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is most in his element. ‘ Liibeck’ is especially grace- 
ful, and has much of the reminiscential flavor and 
personal experience mixed with Middle Age mistiness, 
which Arnold loved so well in hisearlier days. ‘ Moor- 
land’ is perhaps even more dreamy, and with a faint 
trace—just a faint one—of that poetic sadness which 
poems like ‘ Margaret’ waken in every man’s mind. 
The measure is finely managed, and smooth ; and the 
choice of figures is fresh. Mr. Gosse has the ‘ backward 
look’ very pleasingly grafted on the shrewder vision 
which takes in to-day. In the ‘ Golden Isles’ there is a 
strong reminiscence of the ‘ Euganzan Hills,’ but the 
choice of metre seems inferior. It gives a heavy cast 
that does not easily lend itself to the light airiness of 
the thought. 
ure of the ‘still old man with grizzled beard’ who 
haunts the ‘ hollow wood,’ and of his toil there : 
‘I love to watch the pale blue spire 
His scented labor builds above it ; 
I track the woodland by his fire, 
And, seen afar, I love it.’ 
But the identity of the old man is soon lost in the poet’s 
own personality. It is, for instance, a very ‘ problem- 
atical’ charcoal-burner who 
‘ Hides within his simple brain 
An instinct innocent and holy, 
The music of a wood-bird’s strain— 
Not blithe, nor melancholy ;’ 
and, while not an impossible man, it is far more likely 
that the author is showing us what 4e would be, if he 
were a charcoal burner, and yet had the fairy gift of 
remaining himself inwardly. Perhaps the whole thing 
is what Wordsworth had taught the poet to find in the 
‘sooty man.’ This losing the identity of his persons, or 
infusing them with his own, is a weakness with Mr. 
Gosse ; and in general there is too often a lack of con- 
tinuity in the pictures he makes, as if poems had been 
begun in one mood and finished in another. The 
‘Bath’ is a good instance of this failing. Nothing 
could be lovelier, or gentler, or more peacefully pict- 
uresque than the beautiful Lysidice. 
‘ With rosy ge against her bosom pressed 
To stay the shudder that she dreads of old, 
Lysidice glides down, till silver-cold, 
The water girdles half her glowing breast.’ 
The ‘ Yellow Butterfly’ rifles the roses in her hair ; the 
wind wanders through the folds of the draperies she 
has left ‘ curtaining her shrine of rest.’ 
‘Soft beauty, like her kindred petals strewed 
Along the crystal coolness, there she lies. 
What vision gratifies those gentle eyes ?” 
What vision, indeed, but a soft, gentle, and easeful one 
could play with her soul under such circumstances ? 
Surely not the terrible one suggested in the closing 
lines of the poem : 
‘ She dreams she stands where yesterday she stood, 
Where while the whole arena shrieks for blood, 
Hot in the sand a gladiator dies.’ 
There is certainly a plentiful lack here of the logic of 
the situation. Along with beauty of touch, and grace 
of scholarship, and undoubted freshness of conception 
in points, there should be a finer study for continuity 
and pointedness. 





False Pseudonyms.* 
Mr. Haynes has done a work which was well worth 
doing. It was also worth doing well ; but Mr. Haynes 





* Pseudonyms of Authors, Including Anonyms and Initialisms. By John Edward 


Haynes. New York: 78 Nassau Street. 
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has not done it well. A list of the pseudonyms of all 
sorts in use in America now or of late years would bea 
most useful publication. In Zhe Library Journal, a 
periodical which reflects great credit on the energy and 
skill of American librarians, there is a special depart- 
ment in which are recorded the real names concealed 
under pseudonyms, and the authorship of books pub- 
lished anonymously. Mr. Haynes has not confined 
himself to America, as he might well have done, or 
even to the English language. He ventures on pred- 
atory incursions into France, and brings back horribly 
mangled victims. We may dismiss the French names 
at once with the remark that there is scarcely a single 
sentence or phrase or even word which is not misspelt, 
and that the blunders of fact are nearly as great as the 
blunders of form. One example must suffice: Mr. 
Haynes suggests with a‘? that ‘ Georges d’ Heilly’ was 
a pseudonym of Léon Gambetta! The English names 
abound likewise in errors of orthography, and they are 
arranged without any regard for order or symmetry or 
accuracy. Mr. James Greenwood was the writer of ‘A 
Night in the Wilderness,’ but he did not use this titleasa 
signature any more than Mrs. J. G. Austin signs herself 
‘A Nameless Nobleman,’ or than Mr. G. P. Lathrop 
has adopted ‘ A Masque of Poets’ as a pen-name be- 
cause he was the anonymous editor of that volume of 
anonymous poetry. Im like manner, nicknames are 
confused with pen-names. Surely Thomas Moore never 
signed himself ‘Anacreon Moore,’ and Jules Janin 
never signed himself ‘ The Married Critic,’ and Sprague 
never signed himself ‘ The Banker Poet ’—a title which 
by the way he shared with Rogers. The assertion that 
the Abbé Cotin ever adopted ‘ Trissotin’ as a signature 
is enough to make Moliére turn in his grave with glee. 
Nor is it fair to call Bret Harte a pseudonym of Mr. 
Francis Bret Harte, nor to call ‘Owenson’ and ‘ Mrs, 
Butler’ pseudonyms of Lady Morgan and Mrs. Frances 
Anne Kemble. And it is to be noted once for all that 
Mr. Lawrence Barrett bears his own name and has not 
dropped an alleged original ‘ Larry Brannigan.’ Mr. 
Haynes correctly charges that Mr. H. C. Bunner is the 
inventor of the professional poet, ‘V. Hugo Dusen- 
bury ;’ but he is wrong in declaring that Mr. Bunner is 
in any way responsible for the writings of ‘ Arthur Lot’ 
and of Mr. Arthur Penn, names belonging to two en- 
tirely different writers. Nor has Mr. J. Brander Mat- 
thews ever used the name of ‘ Arthur Griffenhoof,’ 
which belongs to the younger Col:nan, and was at first 
signed to adaptations of French farces, among them 
the still-acted ‘ Blue Devils.’ Mr. Haynes attributes 
the ‘ Saxe Holme’ stories to Mrs. Alma Calder Johnston, 
who did not write them. He misprints ‘ Krik,’ the 
signature of Mr. H. G. Crickmore, the compiler of that 
singularly accurate record, ‘ Krik’s Guide to the Turf.’ 
He attempts to give dates of birth and death, ‘ neither 
of which,’ he tells us, ‘ is noted only on reliable author- 
ity’ (sic), but they are barely half as numerous as might 
easily have been. Mr. Haynes declares that pseudonyms 
are indexed from the first letter employed as they are 
written by those using them, yet we have ‘ Charlton 
Jay’ for ‘ Jay Charlton,’ and ‘Jacob Bibliophile’ for 
‘ Bibliophile Jacob,’ and there are many other like slips. 
Two blunders of another sort show a lamentable igno- 
rance of American literature: After telling us (p. 26) 
that ‘Croaker ’ was Joseph Rodman Drake and ‘ Croaker 
& Co.’ Fitz-Greene Halleck, Mr. Haynes startles us (p. 
92) with the assertion that ‘ The Croakers ’ were ‘ Irving 
and Drake.’ But worse remains, On p. 14 is this line : 

‘“ Arthur Gordon Pym” (au. of) William Makepeace Thackeray |’ 
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Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscences.* 

Tue reader of the numerous volumes of court remi- 
niscences that have appeared during the past five years 
cannot fail to notice the difference in the moral tone of 
those on the French court, and this one by Lady 
Bloomfield on the court of the Queen of England. At 
the courts of the Napoleons all seems to have been 
intrigue and jealousy; but life at the English court seems 
to have flowed as simply as a brook through a peaceful 
meadow. Lady Bloomfield was a maid-of-honor from 
the age of sixteen years till she married Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Bloomfield, and continued in diplomatic life until 
her husband’s withdrawal therefrom in 1870. Lady 
Bloomfield’s sister, Lady Normanby, had been lady-in- 
waiting to the Queen, and the younger sister was asked 
for by Her Majesty as a special favor. On the 2oth day 
of January, 1842, she arrived at Windsor Castle and was 
immediately shown up to her rooms, which she found 
‘warm and comfortable.” The reader who is surprised 
at the stress laid upon this point must remember that 
appliances for heating even palaces were not in those 
days what they are to-day. ‘I have a nice sitting-room, 
with a pianoforte,’ she adds. The duties of her office 
were light. Except at meals or when the Queen sent 
for them, the maids might sit quietly in their rooms. The 
household at the Castle was small at this time, though 
ie ee preparations were making for the arrival of the 

ing of Prussia. ‘In the evening,’ writes Lady Bloom- 
field, ‘the Queen and Prince Albert and some of the 
others played a round game of whist.’ The hours of 
the day were very regular—breakfast at ten, lunch at 
two, dinner at eight. It seems odd to an American 
for a lady of Lady Bloomfield’s rank to write : ‘ There 
is a room down-stairs where we are allowed to receive 
our relations and friends, but they must not come up- 
stairs.’ The following is a fair record of the way her 
time was spent at Windsor when there were no special 
festivities on foot : 

* Being the maid-of-honor in waiting to-day, I had to place the 
bouquet beside Her Majesty when she sat down to dinner, and sit 
next the gentleman to the Queen’s right; so I was next Lord 
Jersey. Sarah Villiers’ marriage has been postponed, because 
Prince Esterhazy fére is laid up at Ratisbon with a fit of the gout. 
I had to play at Nainjaune, or some such game, after dinner. I 
did not know it in the least, but soon learned. I made some mis- 
takes at first ; but, luckily, always to my own disadvantage, which 
delighted Prince Albert, who is always charmed whenever any one 
fails to claim the forfeits or prizes. I suppose I may consider 
myself very lucky, as I got up having won exactly threepence. 
We were obliged to have a supply of new shillings, sixpences, four 
pences, and other penny-pieces.’ 

Lady Bloomfield seems to have been a prime favorite 
with the Queen whom she accompanied on her yachting 
trips and travels on the Continent. She gives us an ac- 
count of life un board the yacht, which seemed to be spent 
principally in plaiting paper ; and tells an anecdote of 
Her Majesty’s tasting a glass of grog to the great de- 
light of the sailors. Not even the Queen’s journal of 
her life in the Highlands gives us a better idea of the 
woman than does Lady Bloomfield in this book. We 


see her here both as woman and as Queen, filling. 


either role with dignity and grace. Her relations with 
her maids-of-honor were most friendly, and she was as 
deeply concerned in their welfare as in that of her own 
family. Her devotion to the Prince Consort is clearly 
illustrated, and the Prince himself is represented as a 
man of character and decision, not merely the husband 
of the Queen. When Lady Bloomfield married, Her 


* Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic Life. By Georgiana, Baroness Bloom- 
field. 2vols. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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Majesty wrote her a most simple and affectionate letter, 
such as one friend might write to another. They did 
not meet again until atter the death of Prince Albert, 
and their meeting is most touchingly described. ‘ Even 
when the tears rolled down her cheeks, she [the Queen] 
tried to smile.’ 

Lord Bloomfield was Ambassandor at St. Petersburg, 
and at the Austrian Court, and as his wife was always 
with him, she had an opportunity to contrast the life at 
some of the chief courts of Europe. Of course Lady 
Bloomfield met a great many distinguished people, and 
she has something interesting to say of all of them. 
Her book is gossiping but perfectly amiable, and no one 
who is mentioned in it can possibly take offence—which 
is more than can be said of most books of the sort. To 
those who like to read of the daily life of a sovereign— 
and who in this democratic nation does not—Lady 
Bloomfield’s book will be of exceptionally interesting. 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon.* 

THE new edition of this standard lexicon comes to us 
with its number of pages reduced from 1865 to 1776, 
but with each page an inch longer than those of the 
sixth edition, and with a still further saving of space by 
compression so that it is much richer in matter than it 
predecessor. The philological studies of the past 
thirteen years have yielded abundant fruit, and when 
we remember the fresh and zealous scholarship of the 
veteran students whose names appear on the title-page, 
and observe also that especial acknowledgments are 
made of contributions by Profs. Gildersleeve, of Johns 
Hopkins, and Goodwin, of Harvard, we expect at the 
outset that the results of late investigations will mani- 
fest themselves in this volume. And we are not disap- 
pointed. It is in the history of words and roots that 
the changes are, on the first view, most manifest, and 
it is a great convenience that by using the radical sign, 
y¥ _, the authors have made the roots so prominent that 
the eye easily catches them. One need only compare 
this edition with the last at a few points, in order to 
measure the advance—e. g., YBPEX (under {péyw), 
VAEM (under déuw), YAEPK (under dépxouac), YFEA 
(under elAw), YEZ—not ’E—as in the former edition— 
(under eipé), YMEP (under poptéc—why, by the way, 
are we not allowed, as in the last edition, to turn at 
once from {porés to popréc, but directed by a roundabout 
way, through dyBporo¢ ?), VOT, earlier YOK, whence G. 
auge, etc. (under 5p), YI, TIO (under mivw), YIAA~ 
(under miunAnu), where for the first time appears A. S. 
full, fol. c.—and many more besides. The work of 
Profs. Gildersleeve and Goodwin which appears in the 
volume has, as we are told in the preface, been especi- 
ally directed to particles, and to Attic lawterms—e. g. 
the article dv, which in the sixth edition covered but 
two columns, now fills more than three, and is entirely 
rewritten. The article ei has been similarly treated— 
and thus we might go on. It is impossible to doubt 
that this lexicon is not only an improvement on the last 
issue so great as to make an epoch, but also the best 
that we shall have for many years to come. It should 
be added that many typographical errors and slight 
misstatements of the sixth edition are now corrected. 
We still observe pe for oe in the citation of Od. VI. 168 
feet tédnra), the denial that mapé appears as dp be- 
ore é, except in the Iliad (see on the other hand, Od. 

* A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry Geo. Liddell, D.D., and Robert 


Scott, D.D. Seventh Ed., Revised and Augmented, with the Cu-operation of Professor 
Drisler. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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V. 91, a bracketed line, but seeming to demand at 
least a mention), and the statement (under ‘Epyjjs), that 
Homer mentions no father for Hermes (see Od. V. 28). 
Such slight matters as these, however, do not greatly 
impair the sterling value of the work. 





Minor Notices. 

DANIEL WEBSTER would be amused, if he could revisit this 
troubled sphere, to find how Mr. William Cleaver Wilkinson has 
done him up in verse. (‘ Webster: An Ode :’ New York: Scrib- 
ner.) That famous Dartmouth plea which made the beginning of 
fame for the great lawyer, now floats the poet ‘ on a sea of glory, 
but ’—we don’t like to finish the quotation. Mr. Wilkinson is an 
ardent admirer of Webster, but whether Webster would be an 
ardent admirer of Mr. Wilkinson is a question. The latter tries, 
in many long notes and quotations, to discriminate between the 
man Webster and Webster the statesman and lawyer, but with 
no great success. Whether Webster would succeed any better 
in discriminating between the poet Wilkinson and the eulogist, we 
cannot say. Webster was certainly lucid, when he was Jucid— 
cogent and powerful. He compelled liking, in spite of his black 
bottle and his somewhat blackened reputation. Our poet, however 
excellent as a man, and however pleasing as a eulogist, fails to 
compel equal admiration for his verse. Thg opening of the Fifth 
Division of his Ode will suffice as a specimen of the metrical man- 
ner and matter : 


‘ He gladdened in the gladsome light 

Of jurisprudence, and that light he made 

More gladsome for thy children; such the might 
Wherewith the right, 
In wrong’s despite, 
This conquering knight 

Bore off in rescue from the field of fight— 

Those bloodless jousts of law that drew his dreaded blade.’ 


We should say that the Ode fills 39 pages; the Notes fill 83. 
Both Ode and Notes, with all the discrimination, amount to a mild 
apology and a devout eulogy. Those who care to read both, will 
find the Notes interesting, the Ode quite entertaining. 


Mr. R. L. STEVENSON is known to many American readers as 
a young Scotchman with a charming style and a mind of his own. 
His ‘ Travels with a Donkey’ and his ‘Inland Voyage’ were 
models of what the unpretentious book of travel should be ; and 
his ‘ Familiar Studies of Men and Books’ revealed a critical facul- 
ty decidedly uncommon. But there was nothing in his previous 
work to lead us to expect fiction of such out-of-the-way originality 
as we have now in these ‘ New Arabian Nights’ (Holt’s ‘ Leisure 
Hour Series’), which are to be read with the same surprised de- 
light as that with which we read M. Jean Richepin’s ‘ Mort Bizar- 
res,’ two or three years ago. Mr. Stevenson has borrowed the 
mainspring of the old Oriental tales, but instead of a Caliph of 
Bagdad, prowling around his city, we have a Prince of Bohemia 
wandering in disguise through the streets of London and Paris. 
This Prince Florizel is very wise, and very good, and very curious, 
and very reckless when he has an object in view ; and altogether 
he is not unlike the extraordinary nobleman who masquerades in 
‘The Mysteries of Paris.” The adventures which befal Prince 
Florizel are like unto those which befel Haroun-al-Raschid, only 
with modern improvements. In the concoction of the incidents of 
the stories, one finds unflagging invention, facility and fertility of 
device, and insight into character ; in the telling of them, there is 
delightful playfulness, grim fancy, and an abundant humor, cold 
at times and rarely mirthful. The book will be appreciated by all 
who can enjoy a very clever and unconventional bit of work. Mr. 
Stevenson, however, is not clever as many other men are clever ; 
_ he has a cleverness of his own. ‘ The Coming Race’ and ‘ The 
Revolt of Man’ were both clever books, yet they were less dis- 
tinctly original than these tales. Only a man accustomed to think 
for himself could have conceived the delicious episode entitled 
‘The Young Man in Holy Orders.’ 





Courses of Reading on Special Subjects. 
Theology.* 


Manual of Sacred History. Trans. from 6th Germ. 


Kurtz (J. H.). 
Philadelphia: 1875. 


ed., by C. F. Schaeffer. 





* Continued from Fe5. 3. 
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Prideaux (Humphrey). The Old and New Testaments Connected. 
History of the intervening period. New ed., by J. T. Wheeler. 2 
vols. Lond.: 1865. 

For the Life of Christ and History of the Apostolic Church, see 
Historical Theology. 


HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Life of Christ. Trans. from 4th Germ. ed. by Mc- 
New York: 1848. A scholarly refutation 


Neander (A.). 
Clintock and Blumenthal, 
of Strauss. 

Andrews (S. J.). 
New York: 1879. 

Weiss (Bernhard). Life of Christ. Trans. from the Germ. An- 
nounced, but not yet issued. Edinburgh. The most important work 
on the subject. 

Farrar (F. W.). Life of Christ. 2 vols. Lond. and New York: 
1874. Other editions in 1 vol. 


The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth. 4th ed. 


Geikie (Cunningham). Life and Words of Christ. 2 vols. Lond. 
and New York: 1878. Other editions in 1 vol. : 

Row (C. A.). The Jesus of the Evangelists. Lond. : 1868. 

Fairbairn (A. M.). Studies in the Life of Christ. Lond. : 1881, 


New York: 1882. 

Steinmeyer (F. L.). The Passion and Resurrection of Our Lord, 
considered in the light of modern criticism. Trans. from the Germ. 
by T. Crerar and A Cusin. Edin. : 1879. 

Neander (A.). Planting and Training of the Christian Church. 
Trans. from the Germ. by J. E Ryland. Rev. by E. Robinson. New 
York: 1865. 

Schaff (Philip). Apostolic Christianity. Vol. I. of History of the 
Christian Church. Rev. ed. New York: 1882. 

Fisher (G. P.). Beginnings of Christianity. New York: 1877. 

Farrar (F. W.). Life and Work of St. Paul. 2 vols. Lond. and 
New York: 1879. To be had also in 1 vol. Early Days of Christian- 
ity. 2 vols. Lond. and New York: 1882. Also in 1 vol. 

Conybeare and Howson. Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
2ded. Lond.: 1856, etc. ; New York: 1869. Also in 1 vol. 

Uhlhorn (G.). Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. Trans. 
from Germ. by E. C. Smyth and C. J. H. Ropes. New York: 1879. 

Neander (A.). General History of the Christian Religion and 
Church (ends with A. D. 1430). Trans. from. Germ. by J. Torrey. 
5 vols, 12thed. Bost.: 1881. 

Schaff (Philip). History of the Christian Church. 


2 vols, 


3 vols. (to 


Gregory I.). New York: 1859-67. Rev. ed. to be completed in 5 
vols. Vol. I. New York: 1882 (see above). 
Smith (H. B.). History of the Church of Christ in (16) Chronolog- 


ical Tables (to 1858). New York: 
tory in parallel columns. 

Smith (Philip). History of the Christian Church during the First 
Ten Centuries. To be continued. Lond. and New York: 1879. 
Largely based on Schaff’s Hist. A convenient manual. 

Robertson (J. C.). History of the Christian Church to the Refor- 
mation. Newed. 8vols. New York: 1874. 

Stanley (A. P.). Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, 
Lond. and New York: 1862. A series of descriptive pictures of 
great interest. 

Milman (H. H.). 
York : 1869. 

Jackson (G. A.). Apostolic Fathers and Apologists, A. D. 95-180, 
New York: 1879. Fathers of the Third Century. New York: 1881. 
(Early Christian Literature Primers. Edited by Geo. P. Fisher.) 

Trench (R. C.). Lectures on Medieval Church History. New 
York : 1878. 

Hefele (C. J.). History of the Christian Councils. Vols. I.-III. (to 
A. D. 451). Trans. from the Germ. by W. R. Clark and H. N. Ox- 
enham. Edin. : 1871-83. 


1860. External and internal his- 


History of Latin Christianity. 8 vols. New 


Lechler (G.). John Wiclif and his English Precursors. Trans, 
from the Germ. by P. Lorimer. 2 vols. Lond.: 1878. 

Ullmann (C.). Reformers before the Reformation. Trans. from 
the Germ. by R. Menzies. 2 vols. Edin. : 1855. 


Gillett (E. H.). Life and times of John Huss. 2 vols. New York: 
1864. 

Wratislaw (A. H.). John Hus. Lond. and New York: 1882. More 
popular than the preceding. 

Fisher (G. P.). History of the Reformation. New York: 1873. 

Merle (J. H., surnamed D’Aubigne). History of the Reformation 
of the Sixteenth Century. Trans. from the French. 5 vols. New 
York: 1879. Also in 1 vol. History of the Reformation in the Time 
of Calvin. 8 vols. New York: 1879. 

Hagenbach (K. R.). History of the Reformation in Germany and 
Switzerland Chiefly. Trans. from the 4th Germ. ed. by Eveline 
Moore. 2vols. Edin. and New York: 1878-79. 

Burnet (Gilbert). History of the Reformation of the Church of 
England. Newed. 7 vols. Lond.: 1865. 

McCrie (T.). Life of John Knox, containing illustrations of the 
History of the Reformation in Scotland, Phila. 
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Creighton (M.). History of the Papacy during the Period of the 
Reformation. 2 vols. Lond. and Bost. : 1882. 

Ranke (L.). History of the Popes during the Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteenth Centuries. Trans. from the Germ. by Sarah Austin. 3 
vols. Lond. : 1840, etc. 

Griesinger (T.). ‘The Jesuits. A Complete History. Trans. from 
the German. 2 vols. ew York: 1883. 

Parkman (F.). The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth 
Century. Bust. : 1879. 

Neal (D.). History of the Puritans (1517-1688). 
York: 1883. 

Stoughton (J.). History of Religion in England, from the Long 
Parliament to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 6 vols. Lond. : 
1881. 

Tyerman (L.). Life and Times of John Wesley. New 
York: 1872. George Whitefield. New York: 1877. 

Hetherington (W. M.). History of the Church of Scotland. 2 
vols. 4thed. 1853. The author is of the Free Church of Scotland. 

Cunningham (John). Church History of Scotland from Com- 
mencement of Christian Era to Present Century. Edinburgh: 1859. 
The author is of the Established Church of Scotland. 

The Scottish Church from the Earliest Times to 1881. St. Giles Lect- 
ures. By various ministers. Edin. and Lond.: 1881. Popular 
and very readable. 

Killen (W. D.). Ecclesiastical History of Ireland. 2 vols. Lond. : 


2 vols. New 


3 vols. 


1875. 
(ae (W. H.). History of the Church of France. 2 vols. Lond. : 
1872. The Gallican Church and the Revolution. Lond. : 1882. 
Baird (H. M.). Rise and Progress of the Huguenots in France. 2 
vols. New York: 1879. 
HISTORY OF DENOMINATIONS. 


Williams (William R.). Lectures on Baptist History. Phila.: 


1877. 

Perry (G. G.). History of the Church of England, from the Death 
of Elizabeth. 3 vols. Lond.: 1861-64. Same, with App. on Prot. 
Ep. Church in the U.S., by J. A. Spencer. New York: 1879. 

Waddington (John). Congregational History. 5 vols. Lond.: 
1869-1880. 

Bacon (Leonard). Genesis of the New England Churches. New 
York: 1874. 

Dexter (H. M.). 
New York: 1880. 

Janney (S. M.). 
1859-67. 
Woolman. 

Stevens (A.). History of Methodism. 3 vols. New York: 
1858-61. History of the M. E. Church in the United States. 4 vols. 
New York: 1864. 

Schweinitz (E. de). 


Congregationalism as seen in its Literature. 


History of the Friends to 1828. 4 vols. Phila. : 
See also Lives of George Fox, William Penn, and John 


Moravian Manual. Phila.: 1869. 

Thompson (A. C.). Moravian Missions. New York: 1882. 

Gillett (E. H.). History of the Presbyt. Church in the United 
States. 2vols. Phila. : 1864. 

Demarest (D. D.). History of the Ref’d Prot. Dutch Church. New 
York : 1856. 


Hagenbach (K. R.). 


HISTORY OF DOCTRINES, 

History of Christian Doctrines. Trans. from 
the Germ. by C. W. Buch. Rev. and enlarged by H. B. Smith. 2 
vols. New York: 1861. The best book for general reference. 

Shedd (W. G. T.). History of Christian Doctrine. 2 vois. 
York: 1863. 

Dorner (J. A.). History of Protestant Theology, particularly in 
Germany. Trans. from the Germ. by G. Robson and Sophie Taylor. 
2vols. Edin. 1871. History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
Trans. from the Germ. by W. L. Alexander and D. W. Simon. 5 
vols. Edin.: 1862-64. 

Ritschl (A.). Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation. Trans. from the Germ. by J. S. Black. 
Edin. : 1872. 

Vaughan (R. A.). Hours with the Mystics. 2 vols. Lond.: 1856. 

Hurst (J. F.). History of Rationalism. New York: 1866. 

HISTORY OF MISSIONS, 

Dorchester (D.). The Problem of Religious Progress. New York: 
1881. Contains statistics with regard to the spread of Christianity. 

Christlieb (T.). Protestant Foreign Missions. Trans. from the 
4th Germ. ed. by D. A. Reed. New York: 1880. Besides these, the 
various missionary societies and boards publish accounts of their 
work, and the lives of such men as Eliot, the Mayhews, Brainerd, 
Zinzendorf, Zeisberger, Schwartz, Carey, Martyn, Judson, Goodell, 
Duff, etc., etc., contain much of historical interest. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Brace (C. L.). Gesta'Christi. History of Humane Progress under 
Christianity. New York: 1882. 

Uhihorn (G.). Charity in the Early Church. Trans. from the 
Germ. In preparation, Edinburgh. Puitip SCHAFF, 

FRANCIS BROWN. 


New 


Number 58, 
The Unheeded Singer. 


A BIRD with azure breast and beak of gold, 
A joyous stranger, beautiful and shy, 
Flown from far groves beneath a summer sky, 
At morn amid our March woods bare and cold, 
Sang like a spirit. Raptures such as hold 
The arches charmed and hush the zephyr’s sigh 
From his enamored throat flowed carelessly 
In musical low warblings manifold. 
At length he ceased, with arch head bent aside, 
And listened long ; but from the woodlands bare 
No cheering voice of melody replied, 
Only a faint call from the fields of air— 
Lightly he rose, and as the echo died 
Fled to the open heavens and warbled there. 

O. C. AURINGER. 


The Date of John Howard Payne’s Death. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


In your issue of Dec. 16th, in speaking of ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’ and its author, you say Mr. Corcoran will 
erect a monument in America over ‘Payne’s remains 
with the following inscription : 

‘John Howard Payne, 
Author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
Born June 9, 1792, 

Died April 10, 1852,’ 

Permit me to suggest the possible incorrectness of the 
date of Payne’s death as thus stated. I was present at 
the exhumation of the poet’s remains in Tunis, on Fri- 
day, January sth, 1883. On the tombstone that has 
covered his body for 30 years is inscribed : 

‘. . . He died at the American Consulate in this city, after 
a tedious illness, April 1st, 1852.’ 

Is it possible that this inscription can be wrong? 
After the exhumation, the body was taken to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal chapel in Tunis, where it remained 
until the next morning, and was then sent on board a 
vessel en routeto America. While it lay in the chapel— 
near a memorial window ‘ To the Memory of the Author 
of ‘* Home, Sweet Home” ’—an American lady who was 
present sang the beautiful ballad. JoHn WorTHINGTON. 

UnitEp States Consutate, MActa, Jan. 12, 1883. 


[According to Harrison’s Life of Payne, the poet 
died on the gth of April, at 6 a.m.] 


The Duties on Foreign Works of Art. 

THE following is the text of the bill for the removal of all im- 
posts on foreign works of art, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Monday, January 29th, by Mr. Perry Belmont, of this 
city. It passed to a second reading, and was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, by whom, it is to be hoped, it 


. will be’ favorably reported upon : 


‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: That no duties 
shall be levied or collected on any works of art, either ancient or 
modern, or on any objects of classical antiquity imported into the 
United States, but the same shall be wholly exempt from duty ; and 
the term ‘‘ works of art,” as here used, shall be understood to include 
all paintings, drawings, photographs, lithographs, etchings, and en- 
gravings of eyery kind ; and all statuary of whatever materaial, such 
as marble, stone, wood, ivory, metal, or plaster ; also all plaster- 
casts of objects of artistic or archeological value ; and the term “‘ ob- 
jects of classical antiquity ’’ shall be understood to include all objects of 
art or manufacture produced before the beginning of the 19th century. 
That section one of this act shall not be understood as exempting 
from payment of duty modern jewelry, or any objects of trade manu- 
facture attached or to be attached to clocks, gas-fixtures, or to other 
objects of household furniture ; neither shall the same be understood 
as exempting from payment of duty statuary imported for the s9ke 
of the material of which the same is composed. That all provisions of 
law inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed.’ 











February 10, 1883. 


Dr. Freeman and Prof. Nichols. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


In writing recently upon impressions of his visit in 
America, Mr. Freeman says—in substance—that while he 
found many who were acquainted with the institutions 
of,England through the medium of Stubbs’s admirable 
Constitutional History, he found few if any who knew 
that Stubbs’s reputation as a historian rested most 
securely not upon his history, but upon his celebrated 
prefaces. I am ignorant of what those ‘ prefaces’ are, 
and have no means here of finding out. Will you have 
the kindness to tell me in Tue Critic ? 

In reading your review of Prof. Nichol’s ‘ American 
Literature’-—I have not read the book itself—I was 
struck with the remarkable difference in tone and 
temper between the book and the article upon American 
Literature contributed by Prof, Nichol to the last 
(ninth) edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica—an 
article which is evidently either the basis of the book 
you have reviewed, or is taken from it. The sketch in 
the Encyclopedia errs, if in any way, on the side of 
praise. At all events, it is the most appreciative ac- 
count of our literature that an inhabitant of Great 
Britain has ever written. Why is this singular differ- 
ence? Why does the same writer, within a period so 
short, make a kindly article and a captious book upon 
the same subject ? It isan unworthy suggestion that for 
the edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica especially 
designed for American readers, an article treating a sub- 
ject upon which Americans are sensitve, may have been 
‘tempered to the shorn lamb,’ but there certainly ought 
to be some reason forthcoming, 

Barre, Mass., Feb. 3, 1883. C. B. R. 


[The answer to our correspondent‘s first inquiry is 
not difficult to find. Excepting his Constitutional His- 
tory, the works of the Rev. William Stubbs are chiefly 
introductins to volumes of the State Papers, of which 
the text is mostly in Latin, and of which there are 
—— not more than a hundred copies in this country. 
‘ew persons would take the trouble to open these 
volumes when they knew that the greater portions were 
unintelligible, and they would find it difficult to see a 
copy in any town of the size of Lowell or Utica. In ad- 
dition to being in Latin, they are on a dry subject. 
They form the foundations of a history which has, for 
us, been superseded by a newerone, Dr. Freeman would 
find, if he examined the question more thoroughly, that 
we are eager to learn the origin and nature of English 
institutions, but that to us for more than a hundred years 
England has been a foreign country. We pursue the 
study of her antiquities as we do those of France. Of 
course it is done more largely, but our main force is 
naturally expended upon the study of our own insti- 
wale 





Henri Murger. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 

Can you tell me whether or no there is any English translation 
of Henri Murger’s works, and particularly of the ‘ Scénes de la 
Vie de Bohéme?’ Also, if there is any intelligent essay on Murger 
that I could get hold of, either in French or English ? 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29th, 1883. C. F. SAUNDERS. 

[We know of no English version of Murger’s writings. Bouci- 
cault’s play of ‘Mimi’ is an adaptation of the French drama 
founded upon the ‘ Scénes de la Vie de Buhéme.’ We can recall 
no essay upon Murger, though his writings have doubtless fur- 
nished a theme for French essayists. ] 


Mr. George Cary Eggleston has prepared the seventeenth edi- 
tion of Haydon’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ for American readers. 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 10, 1883. 
THE ‘ Autobiography of Thurlow Weed,’ edited by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Harriet Weed, with a Memoir by his grandson, Thurlow 
Weed Barnes, is announced for early publication by Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. It will fill two octavo volumes. The autobiogra- 
phy comes down to 1862, and the memoir is complete. The in- 
terest of this book will be equal to that of Greeley’s ‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Busy Life’ and of a similar nature. 

Mr. Rolfe will omit ‘ Titus Andronicus’ from the edition of 
Shakspeare’s plays which he is editing for Harper & Bros. He 
believes that Shakspeare had little or nothing to do with it. The 
next two volumes of this edition will be ‘ Pericles, Prince of Tyre,’ 
and ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen.’ The greater part of Mr. Rolfe’s 
introduction to the latter play is devoted to the history of the con- 


.troversy over its authorship, which many critics believe to have 


been shared, at least, by William Fletcher. He admits it to this 
edition because he is satisfied that part of it, at any rate, is 
Shakspeare’s, though he is ‘ puzzled to know how much.’ 

Mr. George W. Cable proposes, we understand, to enter the 
general lecture-field, after the delivery of his series of lectures at 
Johns Hopkins University this month. We believe that he in- 
tends to lecture on the Creoles—an interesting subject, and one 
which his fictions and historical writings prove him to be em- 
inently fitted to treat of. 

A prominent lawyer of this city has prepared a volume of 
facsimiles of titles and wood-cuts of unique early books, unknown 
to most bibliographers. It is being printed by Theodore L. De- 
vinne & Co., and will be published by J. W. Bouton. The edition 
is limited to three hundred copies. 


~ D. Appleton & Co. are about to issue ‘The Church-Book : 
Hymns and Tunes for the Uses of Christian Worship,’ prepared 
by Leonard Woolsey Bacon. It is smaller than other books of 
the sort, consisting of 522 hymns and 312 tunes. 

Mr. Curtis’s ‘ Easy Chair’ for March treats of English and 
American appreciation of Washington Irving, and of the propriety 
of publishing ‘ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret.’ 

Almost simultaneously with the publication of the American 
selection of Mr. Gosse’s poems, a new and cheaper edition of his 
‘Studies in Northern Literature’ appears in England. The 
American edition of Miss Helen Zimmern’s ‘ Epic of Kings’ will 
include Mr. Gosse’s introductory poem on ‘ Firdusi.’ 

The collection of old Scotch and English ballads, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., was made as a labor of love by Profes- 
sor Childs. who has spent twenty-five years on the work. The 
edition is limited to 1000 copies, 250 of which went to England, 
where Queen Victoria was the first subscriber. 

The English edition of the Imperial Dictionary, controlled in 
this country by The Century Co., will be supplied to the public 
through the trade. Booksellers are asked to take subscriptions 
rather than to keep the book in stock, and unusual precautions 
have been taken to prevent underselling. The Century Co. have 
arranged to control the Canadian market. 

Dr. James R. Nichols’s ‘ Whence, What, Where ?’ which was 
at first ‘ privately printed’ has found a publisher in A. Williams 
& Co., of Boston, who issue a third and revised edition, finely 
printed. 

Besides the edition of ‘ The Raven’ illustrated by Doré, which 
Harper Brothers announce, E. P. Dutton & Co. are preparing 
one which is being illustrated and engraved under the direction of 
Mr. George Andrews, of Boston. 

Three editions of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ are announced-—one by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., one by Roberts Bros., and one to be printed 
from English plates by Estes & Lauriat. 

Messrs. Bangs & Co. will sell at auction, on es | next and 
the following four evenings, the medical library of the late Dr. J. 
Foster Jenkins, comprising many old and curious works. 

Prof. Geo. W. Greene, who was engaged upon one of the ‘ au- 
thorized ’ Lives of Longfellow, died on February 2d, at his home in 
Rhode Island, in the seventy-fourth year of hisage. Prof. Greene 
was educated at Brown University, where he was afterwards 
engaged as instructor in modern languages. At the time of his 
death he was non-resident Professor of American History at Cor- 
nell University. 
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Prof. Sumner, of Yale, will begin a series of papers in Harper's 
Weekly of Feb. 24, on ‘ What Social Classes owe to Each Other.’ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have made arrangements to publish im- 
mediately ‘ The Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley,’ by G. 
Granville Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, who was a 
brother-in-law of Stanley, and whose friendship with him began 
some forty years ago. 


Harper & Bros. have in press an illustrated volume of ‘ Dialect 
Tales’ by Sherwood Bonner. 

A new edition, the third, of Sergeant Ballantine’s volume of 
Experiences is published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., and copy- 
righted by J. M. Stoddart. A number of pages have been added 
by the vivacious barrister, and some errors that appeared in the 
first editions have been corrected. The book is bound in cloth to 
imitate sheepskin, and sealed with a large red seal. 


Blanchard Jerrold is said to be writing a life of Gustave Doré. 


The Continent has begun the issue of a monthly part, made 
up from its weekly issues. 


* Sibylline Leaves : Extracts for the Drawing-Room’ is the title 
of a little fortune-telling volume which Messrs. Holt will publish 
before long. : 


Outing, a journal of recreation published at Albany, takes up 
the protest against the desecration of Niagara Falls, we 
letters on the subject from Dr. O. W. Holmes, J. G. Whittier, ex- 
Senator Conkling, and others eminent in the world of politics or 
literature. 


Estes & Lauriat have just issued two books treating of the 
troublous times of war—* Reminiscences and Memorials of Men 
of the Revolution and their Families,’ by the Rev. A. B. Muzzey, 
and B. M. Gardiner’s ‘ The French Revolution,’ edited by C. 
Colbeck, M.A. 

Mr. J. C. Derby will hereafter have charge of the subscription 
department of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The unique little Latin monthly, Za¢zne, published by Professor 
E. S. Shumway, at Potsdam, N. Y., gives many valuable hints to 
students of Latin, and is bound to prove of real service. Among 
its supporters are college-professors in fifteen states. 


Mr. Simcox’s ‘ History of Latin Literature’ was written with 
the end in view of making Latin literature intelligible and interest- 
ing to the cultivated laity whether they read Latin or not. It is in 
two volumes and will be published by the Harpers next week. 

Joel Benton's essay on the poetry of Emerson will be out in 
book-form by the end of next week. 


The Lippincotts have at last put to press the ‘ History of the 
Union League of Philadelphia,’ promised last fall,‘but unavoidably 
delayed. They expect to have it out by the first of April. 


Mrs. De Long will add to the ship- and ice-journals of her hus- 
band, soon to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a number 
of his letters addressed to her from the Jeannette. A biographical 
sketch of the ill-fated commander will accompany the volume. 

The North American Review for March will contain, among 
other articles, ‘Money in Elections,’ by Henry George ; ‘ Glad- 
stone,’ a biographical and critical sketch, by Moncure D. Conway ; 
‘Pyramids of Cheops,’ by R. A. Proctor; and a symposium on 
‘ Educational Needs,’ by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, Prof. Felix Adler, 
Pres. Hunter of the Normal College, and Dr. Mary P. Jacobi. 


Quite a breeze of indignation has been stirred up in the literary 
world of Philadelphia by the publication of the following litue 
anecdote in the Press of that city: 


‘At the Clover Club the other night Mr. George H. Boker told a 
good story illustrative of the scarcity of successful men of purely lit- 
erary pursuits, perhaps I should say authors as distinguished from 
journalists, which has always been notable in Philadelphia, consider- 
ing that it has a large reading population and many well-known 
writers for the periodical press. ‘Thirty years ago,” said Mr. Boker, 
** Morton McMichael and a few other prominent Philadelphians were 
preparing a list of invited guests to an entertainment at which it was 

roposed to do special honor to the literary men of Philadelphia. 
Each of them suggested the name of Boker, and the list never got any 
further, I fear,’’ continued Mr. Boker, jocularly, ‘‘if the experiment 
were repeated to-day the list would come to an end at the same place.’’ ’ 

On Saturday next, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will pub- 
lish the first volume—* Comedies ’"—of the Riverside Shakspeare, 
edited by Richard Grant White, with glossary and historical and 
explanatory notes ; also, ‘James Monroe,’ by President Gilman 
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of Johns Hopkins University, in the American Statesmen Series ; 
two volumes of the Riverside Hawthorne, and a Lowell Birthday- 
Book, similar to the Longfellow, Emerson, and other birthday- 
books prepared by the same house. 


The Art Age is the title of a new candidate for popular favor, 
the first number of which will appear in March. It will be pub- 
lished monthly, at $1 a year, and it will be devoted to descrip- 
tions of rare editions of books and art-publications. It is to be 
an eight-page sheet, and will be printed on handsome paper with 
specially selected type cast for the purpose in England. On oc- 
casion, facsimile reproductions of title-pages, book-plates and the 
like will be given. Mr. Arthur B. Turnure will be both proprietor 
and editor. 


The Magazine of American History (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
reached the close of its eighth volume with the year. It had 
printed during the twelve-month many valuable contributions to 
American history, and it forms a centre around which the stu- 
dents of that subject can gather. Its editors carefully watch the 
whole field, and have obtained much new matter bearing upon the 
early settlement of the country and on the voyages of Verrazzano 
and other navigators.. It is handsomely printed and deserves 
handsome support. 


The Quarterly Review has in its last issue a long, and on the 
whole appreciative, notice of American literature. Judd and 
Simms, Brockden Brown, and other worthies of former times are 
praised, and the writer seems not insensible of the attractions of 
some of the novelists of the present day, such as Mrs. Burnett, 
Mr. Cable, and Mr. Edward Eggleston ; but it singles out from 
its praise Mr. Howells and Mr. James. Their novels, it declares, 
are prosy, devoid of incident, and not particularly well written, 
and have besides that great defect that Canning’s * Needy Knife- 
Grinder’ had—they have no story to tell. The whole essay is 
interesting. 


A YEAR or so ago, in speaking of the Astor Library, we pointed 
out some of the defects of management which have prevented that 
institution, with all its merits, from becoming a model of its kind. 
The Evening Post forthwith fell upon us, and gave us a sound 
drubbing for what it was pleased to regard as a manifestation of 
‘ ingratitude,’ etc. What has happened in the mean time, that the 
Post should now not only print a communication calling attention 
to one of the defects at which THE CRITIC hinted, but should 
endorse the complaint by heading it ‘An Old Grievance?’ Has 
one of the editors of our esteemed contemporary vainly sought 
admittance to the Astor before nine or after four o’clock, that he 
should now join the large body of ‘ingrates ’ who would see a_re- 
form wrought in the management of the library ? 


Two additions have been made to the literature of copyright 
during the week, one a good-tempered communication to the 
Evening Post, from Mr. G. Haven Putnam, the other a not so 
well considered letter to the Herald, from Mr. Henry Peterson. 
Mr. Putnam makes a number of good points, and seems to us to 
vanquish his opponents. Mr. Peterson appears to be a free-lance 
for the protectionists. He wants ‘a domestic impost levied upon 
all works of foreign authors manufactured in this country,’ for ‘ of 
course those manufactured out of the country would come under 
the operations of the tariff.’ This ‘domestic impost,’ he adds, 
‘ should range from ten to twenty per-cent. upon the value of the 
work, and must be paid by the publisher.’ Mr. Peterson is evi- 
dently an American author. London 7ru¢h would * Give an Eng- 
lish author six months after publication in England, during which 
time he may sell the American right to publish his work, and only 
fair justice will be done him. If he has not sold his work during 
the six months, then let him forfeit all interest in the American 
copyright.’ 


Tue January number of Blackwood’s Magazine makes 
the ‘ author’s edition’ of Mr. Howells’s writings, issued 
by David Douglas, of Edinburgh, the occasion of an 


article on ‘American Literature- in England.’ The 
writer has found in Mr. Dudley Warner’s article on 
England, in the November Century, and in Mr. Howells’s 
essay on Mr. James, in the same number of the same 
magazine, certain allusions to England and to English 
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literature which strike him with surprise. Mr. Warner, 
for’ instance, ventures the assertion that American 
literature is a thing apart from English literature, and 
that it is better that it should beso. Mr. Howells, on 
the other hand, pronounces Mr. James the chief ex- 
ponent of English fiction in the present day. We 
can understand the effect produced upon the English 
mind by the Century essays, but not the lack of judgment 
which permitted the writer to print the shrill protest 
against trans-Atlantic criticism which fell from his pen 
the instant he had closed the magazine. Such protests, 
if made at all, should be made in as good-humored a 
tone as that of the offending criticism. In the present 
case, Mr. Warner’s observations were cool and kindly. 
The reply to them is not exactly intemperate ; but the 
writer’s effort to conceal his indignation and chagrin is 
not wholly successful. When Mr. Warner has been, as 
he thinks, duly castigated, he proceeds to chastise Mr. 
Howells ; and the lashes which fall upon that gentleman's 
back are rendered doubly effective by being administered 
over the shoulders of Mr. James, whom the writer quotes, 
with the keenest satisfaction, as an American author who 
can distinguish a nasal twang in the speech of his fellow- 
countrymen. But justice is done to Mr. Howells’s ability 
as a writer of fiction. He is advised to forget the ex- 
istence of the ‘ kin beyond sea’ for whom, as a class, he 
has so little liking, and to devote himself to the writing 
of such novels as ‘A Modern Instance,’ in which he 
plainly excels. For our own part, we can not see that 
anything is to be gained by international criticism of 
this sort. Time was, when the American skin was so 
thin that an English hand could not touch it, though 
never so gently, without drawing blood. That time 
has happily passed ; but now that the American epider- 
mis has grown stout enough to withstand ordinarily 
rough usage, that of the Britisher has become abnormal- 
ly sensitive. This is a fact to be regretted, not gloated 
over, or taken advantage of ; and we cannot too earnestly 
deplore any effort to visit upon the thin-skinned Eng- 
lishman of to-day the offences of his sturdier fore- 
fathers. 





FRENCH NOTES. 

“Un Enlévement au Dixhuitiéme Siécle’ (Paris : Dentu) is the 
name of M. Jules Clarétie’s new work. It is not, as the name 
seems to imply, a novel; but a historical study drawn from the 
national archives.——-Among other memoirs are the ‘ Traditions 
et Souvenirs Touchant le Temps et la Vie du Général Auguste 
Colbert ’ (Havard), by the Marquis of Colbert Chabanais, his son, 
throwing new lights on the disastrous campaign of the First Em- 
pire in Spain. 

“A bas les Masques’ (Paris: Calmann Levy) is Alphonse 
Karr's latest collection of witticisms on literature, politics, and 
art, as smart and as epigrammatic as of old. ‘Ignis ’ (Berger- 
Levrault) is an anonymous novel in the manner of Jules Verne, 
describing a descent to the fires in the centre of the earth, and the 
adventures which there befell a modern Prometheus.——‘ Celle 

u’ on Aime’ (Ollendorff) is a collection of short stories, full of 
the ‘ indiscretions mondaines ’ which are loved by Parisians. Its 
author is M. René Maizeroy. 

The third volume of M. d’Ideville’s masterwork, ‘ Le Maréchal 
Bugeaud,’ has been issued by Firmin Didot. It covers the reign 
of Louis Philippe, and shows, by his letters, the difficult part 
which the Marshal performed in 1848, saving the King in spite of 
the Court. 

One of the latest issues in the Collection Michel Lévy (one of 
the French cheap libraries) is Mme. Th. Bentzon’s version of T. 
B. Aldrich’s ‘ Queen of Sheba,’ accompanied by her condensa- 
tions of two of Edward Eggleston’s stories. There are now in 
French four or five volumes of Mr. Aldrich’s fiction, including 
* Margery Daw.’ 

* L’Evangeliste,’ Alphonse Daudet’s new novel, is issued in 
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Paris from the publishing house of Dentu, not that of Calmann 
Levy, as stated in our review of the book last week. 





Science 
Pre-glacial Animals of England.* 

In THE English counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
along the sea-shore, are exposures of a fossiliferous belt 
of comparatively recent geological age, designated as 
the ‘ forest-bed series,’ which has been quite a favorite 
subject for study among British geologists. It repre- 
sents the ‘last stage’ in England, previous to the gla- 
cial period,’ and is therefore of peculiar interest on ac- 
count of the evidence which its several beds yield of the 
nature of the pre-glacial animal life of Britain. A 
recent monograph of its vertebrate remains has been 
published by Mr. E. T. Newton, the Assistant Natu- 
ralist of the Survey, which throws much additional 
light on the fauna of the period. Although the molar 
teeth of elephants are generally the most numerous as 
well as the most conspicuous objects in all collections 
of forest-bed remains, and were among the earliest 
remains of mammals recorded from these deposits, the 
assiduous search of many trained observers has now un- 
earthed fragments of the skeletons of ‘ 79’ species, ‘ of 
which 40 have been made known by the researches of 
the Geological Survey.’ In this number, however, are 
included several doubtfully determined forms, Such 
as they are—certain and doubtful—they represent 52 
species of mammals (including 2 pinnipeds and 4 ceta- 
ceans), 2 species of birds (besides undeterminable forms), 
2 reptiles, 4 amphibians, and 19 (or 20) fishes. The 
mammals alone are of sufficient general interest to 
justify specification. From their remains it appears 
that in the age which is only separated from our own 
by the intervention of the glacial epoch, a fauna rich in 
large quadrupeds of types now confined to the tropics 
co-existed with many species still living in Britain. 
Coeval with carnivores, insectivores, and rodents that 
now characterize the northern fauna, were two spe- 
cies of horses (Equus caballus-fossilis and Equus 
stenonis), two species of rhinoceros (R. Etruscus and 
E, megarhinus), a hippopotamus (H. major), very like, 
and possibly identical with, the living one of Africa ; 
and no less than three species of elephants (E, antiquus, 
E, meridionalis, and E. primigenius). These special 
forms have all become extinct, although allied ones are 
living in tropical or sub-tropical countries. The rumi- 
nants of that period were also numerous, as many as 13 
species of deer having been identified with more or less 
reason, With them were associated a species of ox 
(Bos primigenius ?) and a peculiar kind of sheep, appar. 
ently related to ‘the Sardinian sheep (Caprovis musi- 
mon),’ which has been called Caprovis Savinii. The 
beaver still living in Europe, then also lived, but with 
it existed a much larger form, distinguished by a pecu- 
liar dentition (Trogontherium Cuvieri), It might nat- 
urally be supposed that where so many large herbivo- 
rous animals were found, carnivorous species would 
abound, but unquestionable remains of only three large 
species have been discovered—a peculiar sabre-toothed 
tiger-cat (Macherodus), and two bears—the gigantic 
cave-bear (Ursus spelzeus), and one that has been identi- - 
fied (with questionable correctness) with the grizzly of 
the United States (Ursus ferox-fossilis). Ambiguous 
remains of a felid which may have belonged to Machzro- 
dus or some other form have been found ; but. besides 
these, so far as known, were only a couple of canine 





* The Vertebrata of the Forest-Bed Series of Norfolk and Suffolk. By E. T. 
Newton. (Memoirs of the Geological Survey—England and Wales.) London, 
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animals (possibly the wolf— Canis lupus, and the fox— 
Vulpes), the marten (Martes sylvatica), and—remarkable 
as co-existing with the tropical types enumerated—the 
glutton (Guloluscus). Another form, noteworthy on 
account of its present distribution, whose remains occur 
in the upper fresh-water bed of the ‘ forest series,’ is the 
Myogale moschata—a shrew-like mole, which is now 
confined to Russia, between the Don and the Volga. 

Such were the forms that lived in Britain at a late 
geological epoch, and when specialized man undoubt- 
edly existed in a savage or ‘ wild’ state, in his natal 
country at least. The climate must then have been still 
warm and humid, and the vegetation rank and luxuri- 
ous. But a violent contrast was to supervene. The 
pliocene epoch was closing, and a period remarkable 
for its cold and accompanying phenomena—the glacial 
period, or age of ice—in time succeeded. Many of the 
large forms that lived in the pliocene died out ; some 
retreated and survived further south ; and when at last 
modern Britain appeared with its present conditions, a 
comparatively scanty fauna and mostly small forms 
were its only heritage and final occupants. 


The Fine Arts 
Some Recent Art-Books. 

Dr. FRANZ von ReEBER’s ‘ History of Ancient Art,’ 
translated and augmented by Mr. Joseph Thacher 
Clarke (Harper & Brothers),is a valuable addition toa 
number of treatises on the same subject. It may be 
said, indeed, to be the most complete and best-digested 
manual of its kind in existence.’ The information it 
contains is clear and precise, notwithstanding its con- 
densed form, and it includes all that could be desired 
in the way of outline references to ancient sculptors and 
painters, their works, and the places where such works 
are to be seen. Although acknowledging the value of 
the book, we can hardly endorse Professor Norton’s 
statement in the preface, that ‘it serves equally well as 
an introduction to the study and as a treatise to which 
the advanced student may refer with advantage to re- 
fresh his knowledge of the outlines of any part of the 
field.’ Its technicality will prove arid to the beginner, 
while the conciseness of the sentences and the absence 
of references to other works will render it of compara- 
tively small value to the ‘ advanced student.’ The his- 
tory of the art of glyptics has been slighted. Although 
a few ancient coins and gems are mentioned, the names 


_ of the engravers are not given, and their works, illus- 


trating so many centuries, are mostly ignored. It is 
time for the history of art to be written by artists, not 
merely by doctors and professors. The translator of 
the present volume says that ‘ it is hardly probable that 
the remains of a building discovered by General Cesnola 
in the village of Atienu. . 
famed Temple of Aphrodite at Golgoi. The structure 
seems rather to have been a treasure-house in some way 
connected with the great temple.’ 

Lucy Crane, who died ten months ago, was the sister 
of Walter Crane, the children’s artist, and the author 
of many of the poems that accompany his pictures. 
The book before us, ‘Lectures on Art’ (Macmillan), 
was her principal work. It is one of the best of several 
excellent books by women on the same general subject 
that have recently appeared. Perhaps it is, for a gen- 
eral reader, ¢Ae best, although it has little enough to 
say, and that not at all convincing, on the subject of its 
second title, ‘the formation of taste.’ In fact, it has 
next to nothing to.do with the science of zsthetics, but 
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is eminently practical, as the work of all sensible 
women is. Its recommedations about dress, ornament, 
the coloring of rooms, etc., are very judicious and are 
not toonumerous. Miss Crane believed that the best is 
enough. She did not care for many novelties, and 
thought that art should be healthy, popular and hope- 
ful. The book itself is one of the most hopeful of signs 
for the English art of the near future. 


Ir 1s Easy to see, in his ‘ Talks on Art’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), why the late Mr. William M. Hunt has 
had so much influence on what may be called the New 
England school of art. Hetold his pupils just what 
they wished to hear, and discuss, and doubt, and put in 
practice ; that expression is more than form, that they 
should not worry (though he worried himself to death), 
that painting is an affair of the heart, and that painters 
are superior to all other mortals, critics especially. All 
these things are true—even the last. They are true 
enough to serve as the foundation of the only living art 
we have ; and yet it need not be said that they are only 
half-truths. But whoever concerns himself about Amer- 
ican art of the present day should have these two vol- 
umes in his library. There is no sentence in them that 
is not interesting ; they are very amusing, and at times 
very wise. And that is not all. They constitute the 
New England gospel of art, and that is the last intellect- 
ual gift which that section is likely to make to the 
country at large, 


J. W. Mo .tetr's ‘ Illustrated Dictionary of Words 
used in Art and Archeology’ is certainly the best and 
most complete dictionary of art terms that has been 
published in the English language. It covers the 
whole field, and covers itadmirably. A few slight errors 
have crept in. The word Chalumeau, for instance, is writ- 
ten ‘Chalameau,’ and thus does not fall in its proper 
place alphabetically. It is said that ‘specimens’ of 
electrum (gold mixed with silver) ‘are rare,’ whereas 
they are of very frequent occurrence in native gold. 
Under the same word we read that ‘some coins in 
electrum were struck by the Kings of Bosphorus, and 
by Syracuse and some Greek states.’ It ought to 
have been said that most of the ‘ gold’ coins of these 
kings and cities were of electrum, and that the very 
first coins ever struck were of the same metal and came 
from Lydia. With careful revision this dictionary 
might be brought very near to perfection. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

ArT has always been exotic in England, which ac- 
counts for the absence of any evidence of continuous 
growth in English art productions. Nevertheless, there 
have been periods when English painters have been men 
of strong national type, freed, as a rule, from insular 
ignorance and conceit by their artistic education. 
These are men whose lives will always be interesting, 
and whose works are as sure to go down to posterity as 
those of the great continental masters, Reynolds, Law- 
rence, Gainsborough, Constable, Turner, Hogarth and 
Leech are names that will endure, and much of their 
sterling quality has marked the work of numbers of lit- 
tle-known artists listed with them in the present vol- 
ume, A supplement by Mr, S. R. Koehler gives a valu- 


- able account of many almost forgotten American paint- 


ers. (‘English and American Painters:’ By Wilmot 
Buxton and S. R. Koehler: Scribner & Welford.) 

Mr. S. R. Korner has made a good beginning with 
his ‘United States Art-Directory and Year-Book’ 
(Cassell & Co.). It is a valuable compilation, giving 
much information that could not otherwise be easily 
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obtained. There are errors in the book, to be sure, but 
they are pardonable in a first edition. In a second they 
should not recur. 





Art Notes. 

A COLLECTION of 140 pictures by Mr. T. Addison Richards is on 
exhibition at the Kirby galleries. Landscape, fruit, and flowers 
are the subjects treated. 

We understand that the plates of Mr. Charles Perkins’s ‘ His- 
torical Handbook of Italian Sculpture’ were destroyed by the re- 
cent fire on the Inman pier. This is particularly unfortunate as 
the type from which the plates were made for Messrs. Scribner 
has been distributed by the English printer. 

There is now on exhibition at the galleries of Thos. E. Kirby & 
Co. an unusually fine exhibition of Oriental art, the collection of 
Mr. R. Austin Robertson, for many years a resident of Japan. 
The specimens of antique Chinese porcelains and Japanese metal- 
work are particularly rare, and well worth seeing—even by those 
who do not aspire to become purchasers, 


The Drama 


‘SERGE Panine’ came and went so suddenly on the 
boards of Daly’s theatre that there was barely time to 
weigh its merits and defects. There was time enough, 
however, to see that its defects predominated. Mr. 
Daly did his best for it. Well played, well adapted, 
well mounted, its failure lies partly at its author’s door, 
and partly serves to show how American and Parisian 
audiences differ, and why the importation of foreign 
plays is so precarious an undertaking. 

All the characters are intended by M. Georges Ohnet, 
who contrived them, to be analytic studies. Paris has 
a taste for dramatic dissection ; New York has none, 
Paris delights in touches which are subtle ; New York 
in touches which are vigorous. Paris accepts Prince 
Serge Panine as a mass of fine contradictions ; New 
York merely views him as a commonplace adventurer. 
As M. Ohnet, who is primarily a novelist, designs him, 
he is supposed to point the moral of aristocratic idle- 
ness. He is the last representative of a very ancient 
family ; he has a castle in Bohemia and no means of 
supporting it ; and he comes to Paris to gild his escutch- 
eon by such methods as are open to a man of honor. 
His good name is untarnished. He makes daily sacri- 
fices ; walks when he might ride in the carriages of 
others ; keeps from the card-table though passionately 
fond of gaming. Clearly he is not radically dishonest. 

At the same time, he cannot work. His traditions 
are opposed to it. His disdain for the vulgar is too 
great to suffer him to come-into contact with them. 
His love of ease is unalterable, and of the modern spirit 
of labor he knows nothing. He has, therefore, two 
resources before him. One is to lend his title for the 
support of questionable speculations, and this, after 
wrestling with his prejudices, he does. The other is to 
marry an heiress, and this, after putting aside the girl 
whom he loved and who loves him, he does as well. 
Clearly he is not a very scrupulous prince. Hitherto 
he has been facile rather than false. Henceforth he 
goes headlong down the steep. Selfishness, baseness, 
cruelty, dormant in him till now, come to life. He 
meditates murder, and ends in suicide. 

In contrast with the prince, M. Ohnet fashions Mme. 
Desvarennes whom Mr, Daly calls ‘ Mrs. Belyew.’ In 





the original she is a French peasant who married a small 
baker in the country, built up his business, made him a 
millionnaire, and when he died came to Paris to dispose 
of her daughter's hand Mr. Daly transforms her into 
a creature of shoddy from New York, and though the 
change is not very flattering to Americans, it has the 
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advantage of making Mrs. Belyew instantly recogniz- 
able Being vulgar, she allows herself to be caught by 
the prince’s title. Being shrewd, she is not blind to 
the prince’s insincerity. Long accustomed to domestic 
autocracy, she has no sooner permitted the match than 
it is accomplished. When she finds that she cannot 
rule the prince as easily as she ruled her husband and 
rules her daughter, she declares war upon him. Their 
duel forms the subject of the play. 

Scores of good pieces have been built on this model. 
One's earliest recollections of the stage twine round the 
combats of strong-minded women and adventurers, 
They abound in English comedies. The strong-minded 
woman is ordinarily the wife of the commanding officer 
of a regiment stationed in India; she rules the mess, 
lectures the subalterns, saves the captain from ruin and 
the captain’s wife from dishonor. The adventurer is, 
as a rule, the major of the regiment ; he is a dead shot, 
rides steeplechases magnificently, gives points in bill- 
iards to the entire mess, and in the intervals of display- 
ing his prowess fascinates the captain’s wife, brings her 
to the verge of an elopement, and is only induced to 
retire and give up her love-letters through the strategy 
of the strong-minded woman. M. Ohnet has tried to 
throw a little variety into these fine old antiques of the 
boards. His prince was to differ from the major of 
tradition in the fleeting remnant of scruple still left to 
him. His mother-in-law was to differ from the wife of 
the commanding officer in her vulgarity, her vindictive- 
ness, and her democratic ideas. For she is a rigid 
democrat ; she hates the prince, not only because he is 
base, but because he is a prince. Having for a moment 
yielded to his fascinations, she detests herself for her 
weakness and him for his wiles. In her person the 
author meant to embody the working republic fighting 
with a lazy aristocracy. On the stage these niceties 
are lost. 

Failing to present new characters, M. Ohnet has to 
rely on his three strong scenes. They are contrived 
with indifferent skill. Prince Panine, having married 
Mrs. Belyew’s daughter, finds that he is wedded toa 
doll. Before he took her he had loved, as passionately 
as his egotism would allow, one Jeanne de Cernay, an 
orphan whom Mrs. Belyew had adopted and reared with 
maternal tenderness. His honeymoon is not over be- 
fore he is thinking of Jeanne. He had persuaded her 
to marry Max Cayrol, an elderly suitor, who had been 
a sort of partner in Mrs. Belyew’s financial schemes. 
He is soon absorbed in the hope of getting her away 
from herhusband. He meets her in his own house, and 
tells her that his old love has come back tohim, He 
has tried to forget her and cannot. He has found that 
the comfort brought to him by money is valueless 
without her : 

‘I have wearily wandered thé world, and I feel 

That the least of thy loving regards, oh Lucille, 

Is worth all the world can afford.’ 
And she, cold at first, remembering how mercilessly he 
threw her off, is soon moved to pity. She knows him 
to be selfish and cruel; yet thinks of the pleasure 
of saving an dme damnée. Her old flame lights up in 
her, and she agrees to take him back. As she gives her . 
consent a low cry is heard behind the curtain. . Jeanne 
flies from the room: ‘I am lost.’ Serge remains, 
‘sombre,’ as the manuscript says, gloomily wondering 
who can have overheard him. In Paris you saw the 
wife behind the curtain. Mr. Daly leaves her presence 
to be imagined by the spectators. 

The next episode is brought about by the machina- 
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tions of Mrs. Belyew. She learns of the /iaison of Jeanne 
and the Prince, Reflecting how she can break it off and 
be avenged on the false son-in-law, she thinks of Max 
Cayrol, Jeanne’s husband, and reveals to him the whole 
story, goading him to make an example of the guilty 
pair. Jeanne and her lover have arranged a meeting. 
They are about to fly together. From her hair, her 
arms, her neck, Jeanne tears the jewels which Max had 
— her, Hurriedly she puts her hand in that of 
erge, and they are going, when they find that the door 
is bolted. They try the second door: it too is bolted. 
They try the third: but the third is bolted. A great 
clatter is heard, the breaking of wood, the shouting of 
voices, and Max Cayrol rushes into the room, mad with 
rage. ‘ Well, sir,’ says the Prince, calmly—for he is not 
a coward ; ‘you shall have satisfaction.’ ‘Ay, in a 
duel,’ shouts Max ; ‘I'll fight no duels ; I mean to kill 
you thus.’ And he lifts a huge fire-iron from the grate 
and is on the point of hurling it at the seducer. But 
Jeanne interposes, and Max is weak ; and in an instant 
his arm falls and he bursts into tears. ‘I love her too 
much,’ he says. It is an incident which has been too 
often seen on the stage to stir any depths of emotion. 

Mrs. Belyew’s scheme having thus failed, we are 
brought to the capital scene of the play. To this M. 
Ohnet and Mr. Daly advance by different paths. M. 
Ohnet leaves his personages in Paris: Mr. Daly trans- 
ports them to the ruined castle in Bohemia which is the 
last of Panine’s heritage. With the aid of an ancient 
female retainer, whois murderously disposed to all new 
mistresses of the castle, there is a weird element intro- 
duced into the American version which might have 
been effective, if, in the earlier acts, the characters had 
established themselves in the sympathy of the audience. 
The points in which both versions agree are that Serge 
Panine has gone utterly to the dogs, that he has engaged 
in questionable speculations, and that a warrant is out 
for his arrest. In the French the mother-in-law warns 
him that the police are coming. * In business,’ says she, 
‘ we have one sure remedy for dishonorx,’ and she points 
to a pistol. But he is young and clings to life. So she 
seizes the revolver and shoots him dead, and when the 
commissary enters, her secretary says: ‘Sir, at your 
approach, the Prince committed suicide, preferring to 
die rather than bring this disgrace upon his name.’ In 
the rendering of Mr. Daly, the Prince is left to the 
mercy of the law, and, rushing from the stage, puts an 
end to his life. 

The failure of ‘Serge Panine’ may be attributed to 
the triteness and incoherence of the incidents. It was 
excellently played, especially by Mr. John Drew, in 
whose hands Serge Panine was every inch a prince— 
silky in speech, haughty in bearing, ignoble in action. 
It was a piece worth producing as an experiment, for 
Paris had raved about its merits. And, in any case, 
being the work of a man of thought, it deserves, even in 
its fall, more credit than the melodramatic trash which 
proves so popular. 


Music 
Nohl’s Life of Haydn.* 

Tue author of this abridged life of Haydn, Dr. 
Ludwig Nohl, is not a novice in musical literature. 
His biographies of Mozart and Beethoven enjoy a high 
reputation in Germany, and his critical essays on differ- 
ent musical subjects, particularly a comparative analysis 


* Life of Haydn. By Louis Nohl. Tr. from the German by George P. Upton. 
“Chicago : ‘Sumnen, McClurg & Co. d 7 ines 
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of the works of Beethoven, Liszt, and Wagner, and 
another on Gluck and Wagner, are regarded as among 
the best contributions to the studies of modern musical 
subjects. The present biographical sketch was origi- 
nally prepared for a series of biographies of eminent 
musicians, now appearing in popular form in Germany. 
To write the history of Haydn’s life and works is to 
write the history of modern instrumental music. Haydn 
gave its present form to the symphony, to every kind of 
concerted instrumental music, and to the pianoforte 
sonata. A symphony by Rubinstein, a string-quartet 
by Brahms, a pianoforte sonata by Saint-Saéns—these 
are, as regards form, modelled upon that which Haydn 
established a hundred years ago. Dr. Nohl’s work is 
not confined to a mere narrative of the master's life, 
which was quiet and uneventful: it contains many 
learned discursions in which he analyzes Haydn's crea- 
tions, tracing the influence of the composer’s predeces- 
sors upon his works, and the influence of the composer 
himself on his contemporaries and successors. 

Haydn was born in 1732, in the little town of Rohrau, 
in Lower Austria, where his father worked as a wheel- 
wright. He was one of twelve children. He received 
his first musical instruction, when only five years old, 
from a relative, one Matthias Frankh. After two 
years’ study he went to Vienna under the most aus- 
picious circumstances. This was at the beginning of 
the golden age of music in Vienna, a period in which 
the names of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert 
came successively into prominence. The marvellous 
progress of the boy whose name heads the list, his 
introduction to the Imperial family, to the Esterhazys, 
the hereditary princely patrons of music; the success 
of his compositions ; his triumphant sojourn in Eng- 
land ; his return to the beauviful city on the Danube— 
these are all familiar facts to the lover of music. 
Haydn was perhaps the most prolific composer that has 
ever lived. Gerber, in his comprehensive * Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians,’ gives a list, not quite complete, 
of his published works, which yet contains the titles 
of 118 symphonies, 83 string quartets, 24 trios, 19 
operas, 5 oratorios, 163 compositions for the barytone (a 
favorite string instrument of the last century, very much 
like the present violoncello), 15 masses, hundreds of 
minor compositions for church service, and pieces of 
vocal music of every description. Besides this astound- 
ing amount of original work, Haydn harmonized and 
prepared pianoforte accompaniments for 365 Scctch 
songs. His place as a musician is easily defined. His 
works are characterized by freshness and originality of 
ideas ; a genial light-heartedness pervades his lovely 
melodies ; he possesses wonderful versatility and great 
ingenuity in the development of the simplest thoughts. 
He created a new school and prepared the way for the 
greatest musical genius the world has seen—Beethoven. 


The Critic as a Weekly. 


‘* THE CriTIC has succeeded, and we all know ‘ There’s nothing so 
successful as success.’’"—New York Mail and Express. 

‘* That intelligent and industrious literary journal, THE CRITIC, is 
henceforth to be published every week, instead of every fortnight. 
We congratulate the publishers on this evidence of well-merited pub- 
lic appreciation.’”"-—Mew York Sun. 

“That well conducted and valuable journal, THE Critic, which 
started two years ago as a fortnightly, will be issued once a week 
hereafter, beginning with the number of January 13th. THECRITIC isa 
highly successful experiment, and its new departure, which is conclu- 
sive evidence of its prosperity, also proves that there was in the do- 
main of current literature a place which has now been acceptably fill- 
ed.”—New York Times. 





